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REVIEWING 
FROM A BOOKMAN’S STANDPOINT. 
By Rost. D. Mac eon, of the Glasgow Corporation Public Libraries. 


oo 


HE monumental History of Critiasm' by Professor Saintsbury, 
and Mr. Hall Caine’s lighter series of studies’ would be sufficient 
to put anyone on their guard against accepting as final many of 

the critical decisions of the important literary reviews. Mr. Caine’s 
book particularly is a revelation of error and spite such as makes one 
wonder that anonymous literary criticism should be received with 
toleration by bookmen. 

Apart from the fact that many so-called “criticisms” are self- 
evidently the work of men of inferior attainment to the authors whose 
books they profess to criticise, it is certain that, even when the critics 
are competent persons, books are not always judged on their merits. 
It would be ungenerous to suggest that critics are not highly-principled 
men, but there are facts beyond dispute that support the allegation 
of frequent unreliability. ‘Too many instances of indicated desire to 
mislead occur in the biographies of the great critics to cause us to regard 
the work of their modern successors as ‘‘a likely perfect thing.” Recently 
in Moore’s /ife of Byron‘ I happened upon Byron begging Moore to 
criticise Coleridge favourably in the Zdinéurgh Review “ and to praise 
him well.” ‘This must,” said Byron, “ be a secret between you and 
me.” For personal reasons Macaulay would not review an inferior book 
by Dickens, though it was in his hands to review‘. Even “the most 
learned man in Europe” (as the platitudinous Mr. Gladstone called 
Acton) could be casuistical regarding the desirability of critical rectitude, 
for we find him passing Robertson’s well-meant Christian Church 
history on to Wallis to review,—Wallis, “ who has an easier conscience, 
or 2 more shifting standard.”* Acton himself was to have reviewed the 
book, but cou!d not honestly do so favourably. Not wishing, we may 
surmise, to lose a friend, he gave the delicate task to a less scrupulous 
critic. Thus was a nice point in log-rolling arranged between dis- 
tinguished leaders of the Christian faith. 

The unreliability of much published literary criticism has brought 

14 History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe. By George Saints- 
bury. 3 vols. Blackwood. 

2 Cobwebs of Criticism. By Hall Caine. loutledge. 

— and Letters of Lord Byron. By Thomas Moore. P. 286. Murray. 
Igor ition. 
“a ‘Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By Sir G. O. Trevelyan. P. 424. 
Longmans. 1905 edition. 
on ‘Lord Acton and His Circle. Edited by F. A. Gasquet. P. 131. George 

en. 


Vol. XV. New Series 84. June, 1913. 
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forward a new kind of patron, whom it will take more than a 
Dr. Johnson to lay. His business, he being a well-known writer, is to 
bespeak the praises of his protégé in and out of season until he is 
satisfied that the latter has, in journalistic parlance, “arrived.” The 
more insidiously the popularisation is done the greater the mutual 
congratulation, but there is no lack of “tub-thumping” when that is 
necessary. Were literary criticisms invariably accurate in pointing out 
works of real worth, such a functionary would not exist. But he exists 
and occasionally his “judgments” meet with approval, though generally 
they should be taken with circumspection. An example more or less 
appropriate occurs. It was told of the late Andrew Lang that his 
favourite type of fiction was that of pure adventure, such as 7reasure 
Island and She, and it seems that on the publication of one or other 
of the type he wrote as many reviews of it as he could get his editors to 
accept. There could only be one, “Andrew, with the brindled hair,” but 
there are still many Langs of the log-rolling order. 

The unfairness of log rolling consists in its usually being interested 
service, pre-arranged (as in the Byron and Acton cases), resulting in a 
travesty of criticism. If this kind of thing was permitted to become 
common by a lowering of personal ideals, literature would suffer. For 
even as matters are the literary genius in his early days can hardly 
obtain sufficient remuneration from authorship to guarantee freedom 
from debt (and Mecenas is not Argus-eyed). If he does happen to 
earn a livelihood by his pen, he is frequently allowed to starve spiritually 
for want of the recognition which to some fine natures is a necessary 
fuel to their genius. Much of the responsibility for this unmerited 
neglect must be attributed to the periodicals that give long reviews to 
the latest “ pot-boiler” by some Barnum of self-advertisement, and 
neglect the book of real gift, by the unknown author. There is little 
douht that had Stephen Crane and Richard Middleton been “taken up” 
heartily by those whom we expect to discern the fine in literature for us, 
they would not have perished in their springtime, the one by drink and 
insanity, the other by his own hand in Brussels. Our less sensitive 
minds can hardly realise the blinding passion and fury of disappointment 
that in their latter days consumed John Davidson, and Crane, and 
Middleton. 

The careless scout who lacks discernment for genius is equally 
culpable with the carnally-minded publisher holding long contracts, 
who aids the mediocre writer by “ puffing” him into popularity to the 
overshadowing of more gifted writers. If by some freak of circumstance 
it suddenly became possible to judge the quality of “ criticisms ” and 
of publisher-boomed books as we judge comestibles, many reviewers 
and some well-known publishers would deserve to suffer the fate of 
the heretic condemned to eat his own literary effort. The connexion 
between publishers and reviewing is too close not to be injurious to fair 
reviewing. ‘The boycott on an independent literary periodical through 
the withholding or withdrawal of publishers’ advertisements is a serious 
matter, and has prevented worthy literary periodicals flourishing as 
they deserved. The scrappy nature of the advertisements when 
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compared with the large number published in certain other inferior 
literary papers indicates the principle, or lack of it, in operation. 
This paper under past and present editors has invariably praised or 
condemned without deliberate attempt to please. This is good 
principle but bad “ policy,” for an editor is supposed to please his 
‘ patrons. But who are the patrons of the literary journals? The 
publishers as much if not more than the readers, I fancy. For the 
editor of a literary review who would ignore the publishers by not 
seeking advertisements, must have large capital, a big circulation, or sell 
his advertisement pages to eminent supporters of literature like Messrs. 
Beecham, “ Dr. Williams,” and Sandow. 

The certain amount of calculated insincerity in reviewing already 
mentioned is not the sole cause of its frequent ineffectiveness. ‘The usual 
methods of book reviewing themselves allow for much unconscious unfair- 
ness. Consider for example the various ways in vogue: Books may be used 
(as Macaulay used them) as pegs upon which to hang the critic’s opinions, 
knowledge, or arguments to prove that “the Deity always favours the 
Whigs”; or (as Carlyle used them) as opportunities for re-telling 
brilliantly a story already told ; or as the most handy pretext for airing 
views On some subject with about as much relation to the book as has 
Swift’s Meditation on a Broomstick. If the book dealt with be 
biographical, the review is nearly always bloated (there is no more elegant 
and accurate term) with discursive comment on the subject’s career, 
philosophy, religion, or social teachings ; if political, the book itself is 
nearly always lost sight of through partisan argument; if a work of 
research, we are frequently supplied with information better left in the 
book. (Bacchus is often a bad second to the modern critic in stealing 
a man’s brains.) 

Now, to the average bookman, keen on learning the actual va/we 
of a book, these various methods are of practically no use. Few would 
mind the Macaulays and Carlyles of literature gangin’ their ain gatt in 
this matter of reviewing, but unless a reviewer has more brains than 
ambition it is best that he should work according to rule. The 
ordinary methods, though quite ineffective, may have suited the less 
exacting demands of bookmen when Jeffrey and Napier “ruled the 
roost,” but the vastly greater output of books from the modern press 
makes it desirable that the reviewers of to-day should not minimise the 
values of their estimates by unnecessary discursiveness. There is only 
one method of reviewing capable of making appeal to the discerning 
bookman; the method of analysis and exposition, coupled with 
necessary and strictly apposite criticism. This simple principle of 
stick-to-the-book reviewing would simplify the work of the competent 
reviewer ; would cause the ill-equipped critic to be self-exposed ; and 
would relieve the bookman who buys largely of much anxiety. 
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METHODS OF BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 
By W. Bramuey Coupiann, Blackburn Public Libraries. 


Supervised by Wittiam GamB_e, F.R.P.S., Zdttor of “Penrose’s 
Pictorial Annual.” 


HESE remarks do not pretend to be in any way exhaustive, but 
are primarily designed to review briefly the chief points in the 
more important methods of book illustration, with which each 

student of bibliography to a certain extent should be familiar. 

These methods may be divided into two classes, namely “ Process 
Methods,” and for convenience the others may be designated “ Non- 
process Methods. 

Considering that “non-process” methods are really the prede- 
cessors of “ process methods ” of illustration, and that as a consequence 
much of the procedure as regards the latter is an extension of the 
former, ‘‘non-process methods ” may well be first considered. 

The “ non-process methods” may be enumerated as follows : 


1. Copper and Steel Plate Engraving. 
- Mezzotint. 

. Aquatint. 

. Etching. 

. Lithography. 

- Wood Engraving. 


Au wn 


1. Copper and Steel Plate Engraving. 


This method is exactly the opposite from wood engraving, 
the cutting being intaglio, not relief. The plates are engraved 
by hand. In the case of steel the design is cut, or etched after cutting 
through an acid-resisting ground, in a sheet of metal while soft, and 
the incisions—not the elevated portions—are printed after hardening. 
The incisions are filled with ink, and the paper is pressed into the 
incisions by rollers, creating an embossed effect on the design. The 
method requires that the plates be printed apart from the text. 

This form of engraving, except for commercial designs and purely 
pictorial subjects, is little used to-day. The engraving is costly, but 
the beautiful results often justify the additional cost. 


2. Messotint. 


A name sometimes applied to “ half tones” photographed through 
a grained screen in lieu of a cross-lined one, is most commonly applied 
to a form of copper-plate engraving which, however, is very little used 
in modern book illustration. The plate is indented by a “ bercer” or 
“rocker” which has teeth cut on it, so as to roughen it into a grain for 
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the artist to work upon. The durability of the mezzotint depends upon 
the pressure of the bercer and the skill employed in applying it. It is 
a lengthy and laborious process, and there is also considerable difficulty 
in obtaining accurately cut bercers or rockers. One advantage of the 
method is that the artist can at all times see the progress\of his work, 
and he has unlimited powers of expression. He proceeds by scraping 
away the grain where he requires light and tone, and as the grained 
part holds the most ink, he works from dark to light. It is said that 
for flesh tones, drapery, and landscapes this method has no equal. 


3. Aquatint. 


Aquatint represents a form of etching which imitates washes made 
with a brush, giving the effect of a sketch in monochrome. The plate, 
as in etching, is covered with etching ground, but with the important 
difference that the ground is not continuous, being broken up into a 
grain in the process of drying, the ground being applied in a spirituous 
solution. Several grounds are applied with intermediate etching. On 
the first ground only the darker tones are bitten in, portions not to be 
operated upon being “stopped out” with an acid-resisting varnish. 
Lighter tones have new grounds prepared for them of weaker solution, 
giving a different grain, the weakest of course being appropriated for 
skies, distances, &c. 

The work requires a good deal of “stopping out,” burnishing, and 
scraping to produce a good result, but many fine examples of the 
method are now to be seen in modern productions. 

4. Etching. 

Another form of engraving on copper. The copper plate is first 
covered with etching ground to resist the acid used for biting away 
parts to be deepened for printing. Much of the subsequent success or 
failure depends upon the suitability of the ground for the free use of 
the etching-point, and the method of tracing the drawing on the 
plate. A replica of the drawing is generally traced on sheet gelatine, 
and after the scratches have been filled in with blacklead, or a coloured 
powder, the tracing is turned over on to the plate and rubbed; a 
sufficient outline adheres to the etching ground to guide the artist in 
applying the etching-needle. The plate is made ready by biting in with 
nitric acid, perchloride of iron solution, or what is known as Dutch 
mordant, a compound having a similar action on copper. Where it is 
necessary to have lines of varying thicknesses in the illustration, those 
which are sufficiently etched are stopped out by a protection of japan 
varnish, and the others given a further biting. Etchings being marked 
by a great freedom of line produce highly satisfactory illustrations for 
the better quality of bookwork, but, like copper and steel engravings, 
have to be printed apart from the letterpress. 


5. Lithography. 
Lithography is a surface printing method, and the impression is 
obtained by transferring a design drawn in a greasy ink to the face of a 
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slab of limestone of a particular kind. The design after transferring is 
treated with weak nitric acid and gum arabic, which binds the image, 
and causes the stone to retain moisture which repels ink when applied 
with a roller. This moisture only allows ink to be deposited on the 
lines. If instead of transferring the design it is drawn directly on the 
stone, it must be done the reverse way. The easier method is to transfer 
the design by means of transfer paper, which being given a soluble 
coating, when laid on the stone face down, pressed and dampened, 
leaves the design on the stone. The transferring and printing is done 
by means of a press, and the stones are inked by calf-skin rollers. 

Photographs may be reproduced on the stone in the same way by 
making a print from a process negative on suitable transfer paper, or by 
making a print from the negative direct on the stone. 

Lithographs are limited to lines and solid masses, being largely 
used for printing maps, plans, posters and other commercial work, for 
which purpose it is much superior to letterpress printing. It may be 
mentioned that some admirable artistic work was formerly done by 
graining the stone or transfer paper and working on it with crayons. 
Lithography by the “ Frey” process as a combination of Lithography 
and Photo- Mechanical Processes produces delightful results in a natural 
grain texture which is excellently suited for colour work. 

Chromo-Lithographs, produced by drawing with crayons on 
grained stones, are expensive, require much ingenuity to ensure 

rfection, and are totally incompatible with the function book 
illustrations are to perform, though they were formerly popular as 
pictures for framing. 

Lithography is now largely done on zinc or aluminium plates 
instead of stones, the results being identical. 


6. Wood Engraving. 

This is a costly and laborious method of book illustration, and 
although the drawing of the design on wood by hand has now been 
superseded by the use of the photographic negative to obtain a print, it 
is still used to a limited extent. It was commonly employed by the 
ancient Egyptians, Assyrians and Chinese, as also in early 15th century 
printing for the production of religious pictures and playing cards. 
The wood to be engraved, usually boxwood, cut so as to present the 
end grain as the printing surface, is smoothed and whitened, and the 
design drawn or photographed on it in reverse. ‘The parts not to be 
printed are cut away by means of gravers, leaving the design in relief. 
Considerable ingenuity and skill were essential in engraving the wood, 
for as the work proceeds the original drawing becomes obscure, and the 
light and shade had to be represented by varying the width of the lines. 


Process METHODs. 

The processes may be divided into three principal kinds, those 
which produce blocks or printing surfaces in re/ief, those in intaglio, 
and those of the surface or planographic class. 

The principal “ process methods ” of illustration used in book work 
consists of the following :— 
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. Zine Etching or Line Work. 
. Half Tone. 

Three Colour Process. 

. Photogravure. 

. Three Colour Intaglio. 

. Photo-Lithography. 

. Collotype. 


1. Zinc Etching or Line Work. 

Zinc Etching is a relief process, that is one in which the printing 
surface stands above the surrounding ground. 

The surface is produced by printing upon a bichromated albumen 
film through a photographic negative. The negative, when ready, is 
placed upon a plate of polished zinc or copper coated with a film of 
albumen and bichromate of potassium, and upon exposure to the light 
the film becomes affected according to the graduated opacity of the 
negative, the corresponding places on the film to the transparent lines 
of the negative being hardened by the light. After the hardened lines 
have been inked and dusted with resin or asphalt to resist acid, the 
plate is etched in with nitric acid, the exposed metal being eaten away, 
and the printing surface (the acid-proof hardened lines) left in relief. 
The plate is then mounted on a wood or metal block to make it type 
high ready for printing. 

Illustrations obtained by this process can be printed with the text, 
and the cost of preparing the plate is much less than with intaglios by 
hand engraving. It is the best method for reproducing drawings, 
etchings, paintings and engravings, but has the great drawback in its 
restriction to reproducing lines, stipple or solid masses. It is used for 
certain kinds of cheap colour work, where outlines and masses of colour 
are concerned, but it has little or no advantage over lithography for 
such work. 


2. Half Tone. 

Half tone is another “ relief process” which derives its name from 
the fact that it reproduces the half tones of drawings or photographs in 
contradistinction to the line process in which only black or white can 
be rendered. The plate is made by photographing the object through 
a cross-lined screen, which breaks up the negative into dots of varying 
size in proportion to the light and shade of the pictures. A print is 
made through the negative by exposure to the light on to a copper or zinc 
plate coated with a film of bichromated glue. After exposure the plate 
is rinsed with water until the parts not affected by light dissolve away, 
leaving the image in dots. The plate is then dried, heated until burned 
to a dark brown, which makes it into an acid-resisting enamel, and 
etched with a solution of perchloride of iron in the case of copper, or 
nitric acid for zinc. 

Half tones require costly screens for their production, and also 
competent etchers and finishers or hand engravers to make the 
resulting print an artistic creation. Everything that can be photo- 
graphed in art and nature can be reproduced by this method. It 
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slab of limestone of a particular kind. The design after transferring is 
treated with weak nitric acid and gum arabic, which binds the image, 
and causes the stone to retain moisture which repels ink when applied 
with a roller. This moisture only allows ink to be deposited on the 
lines. If instead of transferring the design it is drawn directly on the 
stone, it must be done the reverse way. The easier method is to transfer 
the design by means of transfer paper, which being given a soluble 
coating, when laid on the stone face down, pressed and dampened, 
leaves the design on the stone. The transferring and printing is done 
by means of a press, and the stones are inked by calf-skin rollers. 

Photographs may be reproduced on the stone in the same way by 
making a print from a process negative on suitable transfer paper, or by 
making a print from the negative direct on the stone. 

Lithographs are limited to lines and solid masses, being largely 
used for printing maps, plans, posters and other commercial work, for 
which purpose it is much superior to letterpress printing. It may be 
mentioned that some admirable artistic work was formerly done by 
gtaining the stone or transfer paper and working on it with crayons. 
Lithography by the “ Frey” process as a combination of Lithography 
and Photo- Mechanical Processes produces delightful results in a natural 
grain texture which is excellently suited for colour work. 

Chromo-Lithographs, produced by drawing with crayons on 
grained stones, are expensive, require much ingenuity to ensure 
perfection, and are totally incompatible with the function book 
illustrations are to perform, though they were formerly popular as 
pictures for framing. 

Lithography is now largely done on zinc or aluminium plates 
instead of stones, the results being identical. 


6. Wood Engraving. 

This is a costly and laborious method of book illustration, and 
although the drawing of the design on wood by hand has now been 
superseded by the use of the photographic negative to obtain a print, it 
is still used to a limited extent. It was commonly employed by the 
ancient Egyptians, Assyrians and Chinese, as also in early 15th century 
printing for the production of religious pictures and playing cards. 
The wood to be engraved, usually boxwood, cut so as to present the 
end grain as the printing surface, is smoothed and whitened, and the 
design drawn or photographed on it in reverse. ‘The parts not to be 
printed are cut away by means of gravers, leaving the design in relief. 
Considerable ingenuity and skill were essential in engraving the wood, 
for as the work proceeds the original drawing becomes obscure, and the 
light and shade had to be represented by varying the width of the lines. 


Process METHODS. 

The processes may be divided into three principal kinds, those 
which produce blocks or printing surfaces in re/ief, those in intaglio, 
and those of the surface or planographic class. 

The principal “ process methods ” of illustration used in book work 
consists of the following :— 
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. Zine Etching or Line Work. 
. Half Tone. 
. Three Colour Process. 
. Photogravure. 
. Three Colour Intaglio. 
. Photo-Lithography. 
7- Collotype. 

1. Zinc Etching or Line Work. 

Zinc Etching is a relief process, that is one in which the printing 
surface stands above the surrounding ground. 

The surface is produced by printing upon a bichromated albumen 
film through a photographic negative. The negative, when ready, is 
placed upon a plate of polished zinc or copper coated with a film of 
albumen and bichromate of potassium, and upon exposure to the light 
the film becomes affected according to the graduated opacity of the 
negative, the corresponding places on the film to the transparent lines 
of the negative being hardened by the light. After the hardened lines 
have been inked and dusted with resin or asphalt to resist acid, the 
plate is etched in with nitric acid, the exposed metal being eaten away, 
and the printing surface (the acid-proof hardened lines) left in relief. 
The plate is then mounted on a wood or metal block to make it type 
high ready for printing. 

Illustrations obtained by this process can be printed with the text, 
and the cost of preparing the plate is much less than with intaglios by 
hand engraving. It is the best method for reproducing drawings, 
etchings, paintings and engravings, but has the great drawback in its 
restriction to reproducing lines, stipple or solid masses. It is used for 
certain kinds of cheap colour work, where outlines and masses of colour 
are concerned, but it has little or no advantage over lithography for 
such work. 


2. Half Tone. 

Half tone is another “ relief process” which derives its name from 
the fact that it reproduces the half tones of drawings or photographs in 
contradistinction to the line process in which only black or white can 
be rendered. The plate is made by photographing the object through 
a cross-lined screen, which breaks up the negative into dots of varying 
size in proportion to the light and shade of the pictures. A print is 
made through the negative by exposure to the light on to a copper or zinc 
plate coated with a film of bichromated glue. After exposure the plate 
is rinsed with water until the parts not affected by light dissolve away, 
leaving the image in dots. The plate is then dried, heated until burned 
to a dark brown, which makes it into an acid-resisting enamel, and 
etched with a solution of perchloride of iron in the case of copper, or 
nitric acid for zinc. 

Half tones require costly screens for their production, and also 
competent etchers and finishers or hand engravers to make the 
resulting print an artistic creation. Everything that can be photo- 
graphed in art and nature can be reproduced by this method. It 
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is often stated that enamelled surface-coated paper is necessary for 
perfect reproductions on account of the shallowness of the blocks, 
but good results are now obtainable on dull-finished paper through 
producing the plates by means of the etching machine, a departure 
which effectively supplies deep and well-etched half tones. 


3. Three Colour Process. 


Coloured half tones or three colour prints are representative of the 
greatest development in “ process” relief work, a method of exactly 
reproducing anything in art or nature through the combination of the 
three primary colours, photographed through coloured screens, and 
printed with the necessary complementary inks to the screens used. 

[t is a process which has proved a satisfactory compromise to the 
solution of the problem of Colour Photography, and is destined to be 
extensively used in the provision of modern book illustrations. The 
process itself consists of taking photographs through screens which are 
complementary to the three primary colours. These screens or “ filters” 
are approximately of blue violet, green and orange red respectively, and 
each absorbs certain of the coloured rays whilst permitting the passage 
of the others. ‘The action of the “filters” is aided by dyeing the 
photographic plates, which makes them more sensitive to the colours. 
As only rays that pass through the screen or filter will affect the sensitive 
plate used for making the negative, one is able to obtain three negatives 
each containing the different colour components of the picture, and 
from these three printing plates are made. 

What is known as the “ Four-colour Process ” requires the addition 
of a screen which will produce a black or dark grey printing-plate. 

Che impressions are made by printing the impressions of the three 
blocks over each other, the various shades of the original being exactly 
reproduced by the overlapping of the colours, when printed in coloured 
inks which are complementary to the screens used. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the process is the difficulty of 
securing proper complementary inks and the correct colours for the 
taking screens. ‘The sensitive plates are also not yet perfect in colour 
sensitiveness. 

If care is not taken the results will necessitate much retouching 
and fine etching; thus the mechanical reproduction of the natural 
colours will give place to the personality of the operator. 


4. Yhotogravure. 


Photogravures are produced from intaglio-etched plates, the sunk 
portions bitten into the surface of the plate holding the ink. The 
image is of granular structure similar in character to aquatint, but 
is produced by showering asphaltum powder on the plate, so that it is 
left with a finely dusted surface, the grain particles being then fixed by 
heat. The plate is produced by making a print from a photographic 
positive transparency on to carbon tissue (paper coated with pigment 
and bichromated gelatine) and this is transferred on to the grained copper 
plate. The carbon image acts as a resist or “stopping out,” and enables 
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the plate to be etched much the same as an aquatint. The resist having 
been cleaned off, the plate is printed in the usual copper-plate manner. 

The method, however, is slow and costly, and as each production 
must be printed separately on specially good plate paper for satisfactory 
results, beyond their particular beauty they have little to commend 
them. It might also be added that if a large number of prints are 
required the copper plate is usually faced with steel, that the process 
being so prone to chemical defects a skilful retoucher is often required 
to produce good results, and that for inset illustrations the photogravure 
has no superior. 

A recent development of this process is the “ Rembrandt” method, 
in which the image is etched on copper rollers and printed from in a 
rotary machine, with great speed and economy. In this case a screen 
has to be introduced, though its effect is not so visible as in the “ half- 
tone” process. A similar process for printing from flat plates has 
recently come into vogue. 

5. Three-colour Intagho. 

The latest departure in process work is what is known as “ Three- 
colour Intaglio Printing.” This is done from copper rollers, as in the 
“Rembrandt” process mentioned above. Its chief advantage is a 
greater richness of colour with almost entire absence of screen effect. 

A triple-colour printing-machine is employed to carry copper 
intaglio sleeves on cylinders allowing three consecutive impressions. 
The superimposing of colours in exact register is done mechanically 
with wonderful results. Reproductions of paintings in monochrome are 
highly satisfactory. Although more costly to produce than half tones 
the finest details may be brought out on practically uncalendared paper. 

The pioneer in this branch of work is the Rembrandt Intaglio 
Printing Co. 

6. Phote Lithography. 

It is sufficient to state that the actual printing of the results of this 
process is similar to that of Lithography, except that, as a rule, zinc or 
aluminium plates are usually employed instead of stones as the printing 
surface. The image is either transferred or printed direct from the 
negative. Grained images for reproducing tone are obtained by making 
the surface reticulate by chemical treatment into a grain. 

7. Collotype. 
In this process the prepared ground usually consists of bichromated 
elatine, on a thick glass plate, and exposure of a reversed negative on to 
it produces the design in the form of a hardened film. The hardened 
film when moistened causes the parts unacted upon to absorb moisture, 
while the ink is taken up by the hardened portions. This action enables 
gradation to be rendered according to the amount of moisture absorbed. 

Collotype was formerly much used for book illustration, but is now 
mostly used for post cards in monochrome, though sometimes combined 
with colour applied by lithography. 

The Collotype process is also employed for reproducing old 
and faded prints, where the “line process” would fail. Some very 
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fine colour plates, known as the “ Medici” prints, are believed to 
be produced by a combination of Collotype and Lithography. 

In conclusion one might say that cheap and excellent facsimile 
relief blocks by any of the foregoing relief block processes are now 
obtainable by electrotyping, or the new stereotyping process known in 
photo-mechanical reproduction circles, and the printing trade, as the 
“ Nickello” process. 


CURRENT NEWS 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes, 
and other local items of generad interest are particularly welcome.]| 


oo 


On Thursday, May 8th, the Great Horton Branch of the Bradford 
Public Libraries was opened by the Lord Mayor (Alderman Fred 
Foster, J.P.). The new library occupies a site at the angle of High 
Street and Cross Lane; the external walls are built of local wallstones 
with ashlar dressings. The plan provides for an entrance hall 28 ft. x g ft. 
approached from a vestibule, and has been arranged on liberal lines to 
avoid the congestion so often arising in branch libraries, caused by the 
passing in and out of the book borrowing public. The reading room, 
37 ft. long, 24 ft. wide, is on the west side of the site, and is lighted 
from High Street and Cross Lane, and from ceiling lights, and 
provision has been made for 75 readers, ¢.g., 16 newspaper and 
59 periudicals. On the east side of the entrance hall is the junior 
reading room, with accommodation for 31 readers. The lending 
library occupies a space of 32 ft. x 28 ft. to the south of the site, and 
provides accommodation for 12,400 volumes. In addition to the fore- 
going a staff room and librarian’s office are provided. The central 
portion of the building over the entrance and entrance hall is carried 
up two storeys, and the upper floor is devoted to the women’s reading 
room, and has a space of 22 ft. x 19 ft. and will accommodate 
26 readers. The “safeguarded open access system” has been adopted 
in the lending library. In the entrance hall shelving and desks are 
fitted for the accommodation of directories, railway guides and other 
similar publications. The whole of the internal fittings are executed in 
Austrian oak. The total cost of the library building, including fittings, 
£3,500. 

A PROPOSAL to approach Dr. Andrew Carnegie with a view to his 
defraying the cost of the erection of branch libraries at Bramley, 
Burley, Harehills, and New Wortley, was defeated at a meeting of the 
Leeds City Council and referred back to the libraries’ committee. ‘The 
latter body, after further consideration, has decided to again recommend 
the original proposal. 
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On Saturday, May 31st, the Homerton branch of the Hackney Public 
Libraries was formally opened by the Mayor (Councillor Henry E. 
Davenport, J.P.), who was accompanied by the Mayoress and members 
of the Hackney Borough Council. The Chairman (Councillor E, 
Farmer, Chairman of the Libraries Committee) presided over a gather- 
ing which completely filled the reading and magazine room. The cost 
of the building is estimated at £5,280, which was provided by the 
generosity of Dr. Andrew Carnegie, whilst the site was purchased for 

1,300. The library comprises a combined news, magazine, and 
reading-room, together with a children’s library on the ground floor; 
on the first floor is the open access lending library, in which the book- 
cases are arranged round a gallery overlooking the reading-room. At 
present the stock consists of some 8,000 carefully selected volumes in 
all departments of literature. In his preliminary statement Councillor 
Farmer stated that the Libraries Committee had been accused of 
slowness in completing the system of libraries, but he thought that 
those present would agree that the results justified whatever slowness 
there had been. ‘The Mayor expressed his gratification at the pro- 
vision that had been made for children, and at the presence of so many 
technical works ; he also paid tribute to the enthusiasm and hard work 
of the Libraries Committee, particularly that of the chairman. Zz 
passant, one was tempted to enquire whether there was a Chief 
Librarian and a libraries staff in the borough—the omission of any 
reference to those who must have done most of the work in connection 
with the organization of this charming little library was ungracious on 
the part of those concerned. After the ceremony the visitors were 
entertained to tea and a social evening at the Town Hall by the Mayor 
and Mayoress. 


ProGREss is being made with the new Earlsdon branch of the Coventry 
Public Libraries, and it is expected that the newsroom will be opened 
about the end of the present month. 


A NEw Public Library has been opened at Ross-on-Wye. 


Tue Youghal Urban Council has received a cheque for £150, being 
the final payment from the Carnegie Trust on account of the local 
Public Library building. 


A GRATIFYING testimonial as to the value of municipal libraries in the 
educational system was given recently by the London County Council’s 
district school inspector. In his report on the work of St. Mary’s 
Schools, Islington, he said: “The general knowledge scheme has had 
at least one very good result—a considerable number of children make 
use of the school and municipal libraries.” 


Tue exhibition of holiday literature at the Hove Public Library, which 
proved so successful a feature last year, has this year been arranged on 
a larger plan. 
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AN experiment is being tried at the Birmingham Public Libraries 
which will enable students to obtain access to practically all recent 
literature on the subject of engineering at very small cost. The 
libraries’ committee have recently subscribed to Engineering Abstracts, 
the journal of the International Institute of Technical Bibliography, 
a monthly publication, which in future will be found on one of the 
tables in the reference library. The purpose of the abstracts is to list 
and arrange systematically all books and articles dealing with engineering 
and technical science, in order to keep readers well informed on current 
progress in any of its branches. Each item gives the full title and name 
of author, title and date of publication, and a brief descriptive resumé 
of the article where it is not sufficiently described by the title. In the 
case of books the name of the publisher, size, and price are also stated. 
An arrangement has been made with the International Institute of 
Technical Bibliography (the publishers of the abstracts) by which they 
undertake to forward on loan for a fortnight any of the articles indexed 
or abstracted, no matter where and when the articles were published. 
The provision of foreign technical periodicals is one of the big problems 
of a large provincial reference library, and it is hoped the present 
arrangement will be a successful solution of the difficulty. The 
experiment is being made for one year, and its continuance will depend 
upon the use made of the papers. 


Tue ordinary expenditure of the Bodleian Library has of late years 
exceeded its normal income. In 1912 the excess was nearly £400. 
Economies cannot be effected without seriously interfering with the 
efficiency of the library, and it is hoped that a scheme may be 
formulated whereby the endowment funds may be increased. 


It is proposed to improve the accommodation at the Galashiels Public 
Library, and to provide a house for the librarian. The estimated cost 
is £2,500. 

Tue Committee of the Huthwaite Public Library have resolved that 
one shilling per year be charged to outside residents for the privilege of 
borrowing books. The charge is a very reasonable one. 


AN appeal for funds to carry out improvements in connexion with the 
London Library has been published recently in Zhe Zimes. It is 
signed by Mr. A. J. Balfour, Lord Rosebery, and others, and should 
have the support of all who realize the educational value of such an 
institution. 

“ There are certain institutions of which the value and importance 
are universally acknowledged, but their very success tends to disguise 
the fact that, to attain the maximum of public utility, they require a 
measure of public support. Of this class of institution the London 
Library is an example. Founded by private enterprise in 1841, it has 
developed into a literary centre of European celebrity. As far as the 
resources of the library have permitted, improvements have been carried 
out from time to time, but a collection which increases at the rate of 
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from 6,000 to 7,000 volumes yearly demands more than mere housing. 
Various portions of the building require rearrangement, and additions 
more costly than the actual bricks and mortar are necessary for the 
fit accommodation of the books, the students, and the staff. Such 
improvements have been long desired by the committee, but could not 
be taken in hand on account of the difficulties caused by ancient lights 
and other easements over the litrary’s property. The recent purchase 
(for which a loan was raised) of the large adjoining house in Duke 
Street has removed these difficulties, besides providing room for 
expansion in the future. ‘The committee have therefore now resolved 
to carry out their well-considered plans. For this purpose a sum of not 
less than £10,000 is needed, and we appeal to all those who realize the 
magnitude of the services which the library even now renders to the 
student and the man of letters to support a scheme which will so greatly 
add to its usefulness. All communications should be addressed to 
the Secretary (C. Hagberg Wright), London Library, St. James’s 
Square, S.W.” 


Tue Hebden Bridge Public Library, which is supported by voluntary 
contributions, is in danger of being closed for want of about £20 
needed for its upkeep. Some years ago the Urban Council adopted 
the Public Libraries Acts, but, owing to strong local opposition, they 
were not put into operation. ‘The library has a stock of 3,073 books, 
and is doing good work. A penny rate would produce £125 per 
annum; the only satisfactory solution of the difficulty would be to 
secure this income by the levying of the library rate. 


On Monday, May sth, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London were 
the principal guests at a banquet given by the library committee of the 
City Corporation. In the course of the evening Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
submitted the toast of “ Literature,” coupled with the name of Mr. 
Anthony Hope Hawkins, remarking that the subject was rather a 
difficult one to handle at such a gathering as that. He believed many 
thought that literature in these days was well paid, but often not 
paid according to quality, and his impression was that a great deal 
of good literature was being produced at the present time. Probably 
never in the history of England had literature been treated with greater 
importance than it was at the present day. Mr. Anthony Hope 
Hawkins, in repiy, said he felt that he must strenuously deny that 
literature was overpaid, and he held that this notion arose from the fact 
that owing to centuries of oppression literary men had got wrong ideas 
of the money they ought to make. He believed that interest in 
literature was greatly on the increase, and of the many important 
functions which the City Corporation and other corporations were 
carrying out there were none more important than the provision of 
well-stocked and well-conducted libraries. 


Tue work of reparation which was undertaken with a view to the 
proper housing of the Chapter Library at Norwich has now been 
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completed, and the new library was formally opened by the Dean of 
Norwich on June 3rd. 


A “Lapy Minto” library is to be established at Wynyard (Sask.) 
under the auspices of the Aberdeen Association, Ottawa. 


PREPARATIONS for opening further branches of the Vancouver Public 
Library are in an advanced stage, and it is expected that four additional 
libraries will be in operation shortly. 


THE open access system is to be adopted at the Oxford Public Library. 


RECENTLY there has been much correspondence in the Ealing local 

ress regarding open access. Most of the correspondents appear to be 
in favour of the system being tried at Ealing, and base their arguments 
on the fact that open access has proved successful in a large number of 
towns. 


Tue Dublin Libraries’ Committee, on the advice of the librarian, Mr. 
David Barry, have adopted open access for the lending department 
which is shortly to be opened in the new Carnegie Library at Great 
Brunswick Street. This is the first time that this system has been 
attempted in Dublin, and it is hoped that the experiment will prove 
successful. 


Tue Colchester Public Library has received sixty-five volumes of 
topographical and historical works relating to Essex and Suffolk. These 
books were presented by Miss A. M. Twining in memory of the late 
J. Sim Earle, F.S.A. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. J. WoopnHa t, of the West Bromwich Library, has been appointed 
librarian of Sevenoaks, 


On Tuesday, May 6th, the death occurred of Mr. William N. Shaw, 
who had held office as librarian of the Watt Library, Greenock, 
Since 1895. 
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SOME GREAT PRINTERS AND THEIR 
WORK: JOHN DAY. 


By Avrrep Cecit Piper, Brighton Public Library, Museums, 
and Art Galleries. 


68 


F the many famous printers England has produced, one of the 
most celebrated is John Day, born at Dunwich, in the county 
of Suffolk, in the year 1522. Of his early years but little is 

known. It is, however, conjectured that he learnt the art of printing 
under Thomas Gibson, because a certain device which is found in 
books printed by Gibson, was in the possession of Day. Printing was 
already well established in England by the time John Day commenced 
work, so that he had not the difficulties to contend with that the first 
printers had. But he knew how to take advantage of such pioneer 
work, and was able by his perseverance and enterprise to raise himself 
to the position of the premier printer of his time. 

Day first established himself as a printer in 1546, “at the signe 
of the Resurrection, a little above Holborn Conduit.” His earliest 
typographical efforts were not at all promising, there being no indication 
of the excellent workmanship for which he was afterwards to be so 
famous. These early productions were issued in conjunction with 
William Seres, about whom nothing is known beyond the fact that he 
was in partnership with John Day. Besides their establishment in 
Holborn the partners had another shop in Cheapside. The first book 
that Day and Seres issued, or, at least, the earliest one known, was 
The Tragicall death of David Beaton, Bishop of St. Andrews in Scotland ; 
Whereunto is joyned the martyrdom of maister G. Wryseheart... for 
whose sake the aforesayd bishoppe was not long after slayne, 1546. In 
the year following appeared several theological works, among which ; 
may be noticed, the Godly Meditacion upon the Psalms, by Cope, and 
Tyndale’s Parable of the wicked Mammon, while in 1548 were issued a 
Hermann’s Consultations, the Confutation of Myles Hoggarde by 
Robert Crowley, Turner’s Herba/, and the metrical dialogue of John 
Bon and Mast Person. These books have nothing to distinguish them 
typographically from the productions of any of the other printers of 
the period. The types with which they were printed were according 
to Plomer “not a whit better than any one else’s, in fact, if anything 
they were a shade worse.” ‘The printers employed two founts of black 
letter types, one of which was of a larger size than the other. They 
also had a set of Roman Capitals, which are described as being very bad. 
So that except for the fact of these books being the earliest attempts of 
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John Day, they are of no value from a typographical point of view, as 
all the essentials necessary to turn out a beautiful example of printing 
were absent in these productions. 

The partnership between Day and Seres was dissolved in 1551. 
But it appears that Seres had gone into business with Anthony Scoloker, 
at St. Paul’s Churchyard in 1548, although his name was associated 
with that of Day in all the books printed between the years 1548 and 
1551. In the year 1549 appeared a folio edition of the Bible, which 
is generally considered to be the chief production of the partnership 
period. It was printed in black letter, in double columns, and was 
illustrated with woodcuts, which could not have been executed 
especially for this work, as they are too large to fit in properly with the 
letterpress. This Bible also contains some fine initial letters. After 
the partnership was dissolved Day removed to Aldersgate, although he 
still kept the Cheapside establishment as before. In this year, 1551, 
Day issued another edition of the Bible, which is worthy of notice on 
account of a good initial E, which had a representation of Edward VI. 
seated upon his throne. 

The following year Day obtained a license to print Edward VI.’s 
Catechism in Latin and English. This, however, was infringing the 
privilege of Reginald Wolfe, who had the sole right of printing all 
books in Latin. Wolfe accordingly objected to Day’s license, and the 
case was finally settled by Wolfe being entitled to print the Latin 
version, while Day had to be content to issue it in English. 

In 1553 Queen Mary ascended the throne, and John Day being a 
staunch adherent of the reformed church, suffered imprisonment for a 
time during the early Marian persecutions. By some means or another, 
however, he was able to escape to the Continent. This necessitated 
his press being idle for some time. It was in all probability while he 
was thus in exile that he first met John Foxe, whose Book of Martyrs he 
was afterwards to print. There is also every reason to believe that Day 
spent his time on the continent in making himself better acquainted 
with his art by studying the variety of excellent typographical specimens 
to be found there. He returned to England either in 1556 or 1557, 
and was admitted into the Worshipful Company of Stationers which 
had then just been established by royal charter. He was Warden of 
the Company in 1564, 1566, 1571, and 1575, while in 1580 he had 
the honour of bemg Master. In 1557, Day issued several books, 
including a Sarum Missal, Thomas ‘Tusser’s Hundred Points of Good 
Husserye, and the Government of Health, by William Bullein. 

The year 1559 is of great importance in the history of John Day’s 
press. It was in this year that the first improvement in the execution 
of his books was noticeable, which seems to contirm the view that he 
had studied typography while on the continent. The Cosmographicall 
Glasse, by William Cunningham, was the first of these improved 
attempts. It is a well printed folio volume, executed in a fine large 
Italic letter, with some good examples of initial letters cut on wood. 
Queen Elizabeth now occupied the throne, and had appointed Matthew 
Parker to be Archbishop of Canterbury. The Archbishop was a great 
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patron of learning, and the printers of the period, including John Day, 
owe a great deal to his influence and to various monetary grants he 
made to enable new founts of type to be cut. Strype, in his Zzfe of 
Matthew Parker, speaks of the favour in which John Day was held by 
the Primate. He says: “ And with the Archbishop’s engravers, we 
may join his printer Day, who printed his Aritish Antiquities, and 
divers other books by his order, and especially such as related to the 
injunctions and laws of the church, for whom the archbishop had a 
particular kindness.” Day commenced printing, in 1560, the works of 
Thomas Becon, one of the reformers, which was not completed until 
four years afterwards. The work comprised three large folio volumes, 
printed in black letter, Roman, and Italic, while the initial letters used 
in printing the Cosmographicall Glasse, were made use of again in 
these volumes. The title-page of each volume had an ornamental 
border, at the bottom of which appeared one of Day’s marks, a sleeping 
person being awakened, and bearing the legend “‘ Arise for it is Day.” 
This work also contained a portrait of John Day. In 1560 also was 
issued an edition, in folio, of the Commentaries of Joannes Philippson, 
printed for Nicholas England, and during the years 1561 and 1562 he 
issued the sermons of Calvin, Bullinger and Latimer. In the following 
year one of the most important of Day’s publications appeared. This 
was the beautiful folio edition of the Acts and Monuments of John Foxe, 
generally known as the Book of Martyrs. The work contained 2,008 
pages printed in double columns, in the same black letter type that 
Becon’s works had been printed with, together with some Italic and 
Roman types. It was also illustrated with woodcuts representing the 
sufferings of the Martyrs. By Royal Proclamation every parish church 
was compelled to exhibit a copy of this work for the use of the laity. 
Day printed three other folio editions of this work, in 1570, 1576, 1583, 
while his son Richard printed another in 1596. In the same year 
appeared Zhe Whole Psalms in four partes which may be sung to all 
musical instruments, one of the earliest specimens of music printing in 
England. 

To John Day fell the honour of being the first to cast Saxon types, 
which were cut under the patronage of Archbishop Parker. This fount 
contained eight Saxon capital letters, inclusive of two diphthongs, and 
twelve small letters, the remainder of the letters of the alphabet being 
in Roman style. The Saxon type reflects great credit upon Day on 
account of its neatness and beautiful finish. The first work printed 
with these types was Ailfric’s Zaster Homily. Other books issued in 
the Saxon types were Asserius Menevensis and the Saxon Gospels, while 
in 1568 was issued William Lambard’s Archatonomia, a book of Saxon 
laws. In this year, too, appeared, an edition in folio, of Peter Martyr’s 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, and the De exctdio et 
conquestu. Britanniae, of Gildas. A French edition of Vandernoot’s 
Theatre for Worldlings was also printed in 1568, and an English 
translation followed in 1569. The first edition of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Prayer Book appeared in 1569, with the title, Christain Prayers and 
Meditations in English, French, Italian, Spanish, Greeke, and Latine, 
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of which the only copy known is in the Lambeth Palace Library. In 
the following year Day issued editions of Roger Ascham’s Scholemaster, 
the first English Version of Zucéid, and an authorised edition of Zhe 
Tragidie of Ferrex and Porrex. 

The year 1571 is marked by the use of the “ Heart” device by 
Day, which first made its appearance in the Reformatio Legum 
Eclesiasticarum, issued in this year. The Booke of certaine Canons 
printed in black letter, and an edition of Alley’s Zhe Poore Mans 
Librarie, a well-executed work, also belong to 1571. The following 
year is an important one in the history of Day’s press. His business 
had been gradually increasing, and he thereupon determined to remove 
to more suitable premises. He obtained permission from the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s to open a shop in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
But Day’s brother stationers had become envious of his prosperity, and, 
accordingly they obtained powers from the Lord Mayor to stop Day 
from settling in the Curchyard. However, through Archbishop Parker’s 
influence, an order of the Privy Council quashed the Lord Mayor’s 
proceedings, and Day established his shop in St. Paul’s Churchyard 
without further interruption. This year is also remarkable on account 
of the first known book printed at a private press being issued, the 
De Antiquitate Britannica Ecclesiae of Matthew Parker, issued from 
the Archbishop’s private press at Lambeth Palace. There were only 
fifty copies of this book printed, nearly all of which were in the author’s 
possession at the time of his death. About this time, too, the 
Archbishop was occupied in commissioning various writers to write 
replies to a book entitled De Visibili Monarchia, by Nicholas Sanders, 
then recently published. Among the writers so commissioned was 
Dr. Bartholomew Clerke, who published a work in Latin, Fide/io Servi 
subdito infidele Responsio printed by Day in 1573. According to a 
letter written by Archbishop Parker and addressed to Lord Burleigh, 
Day cut a fresh fount for this work, He says “I have spoken to Daie 
the printer to cast a new Italian [i.e. Roman] letter, which he is doinge, 
and it will cost him xl marks.” 

In 1573 appeared, in two folio volumes, the works of Tyndale, Frith 
and Barnes, printed in the same style of type as Becon’s Works, two 
columns to a page. Another important production in this year was 
the life of Bishop Jewel, in which was used some Hebrew types, which, 
however, were cut in wood instead of being cast in metal like the 
ordinary types. John Day reached the height of his fame in the 
following year, his work then being at its best. He issued in this year 
Archbishop Parker’s edition of Asser’s 4/fredi Regis Res Gestae, in 
which the Saxon types were again brought into use. The Archbishop 
records in the preface to this work that Day was the first, and up to 
1574, the only printer who had cast a Saxon fount. He says “Jam 
vero cum Dayus typographus primus (et omnium certe quod sciam 
solus) has formas zri inciderit, facile qu Saxonicis literis perscripta 
sunt, iisdem typis divulgabantur.” The 4//redi is the earliest printed 
collection of English national history. The works of John Caius were 
also issued in 1574, and consisted of four distinct writings, each with 
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its own titie-page, relating to the history of the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. There titles are : 
t De Antiquitate Cantabrigiensis Academiz. 
2) Assertio Antiquitatis Oxoniensis Academiz. 
(3) Historia Cantabrigiensis Academiz. 
(4) Johannis Caii Angli De Pronunciatione Greece et Latine 
linguz cum scriptione nova libellus. 


This set, which are usually bound together, were printed in /fadic type, 
the indexes being executed with a Roman fount, while the device of 
the “ Heart ” is found in two of them. 

John Day, in 1575 lost a powerful patron by the death of 
Archbishop Parker, and after this date he does not appear to have been 
So active, fewer books being issued from his press. An interesting 
book, printed by him in 1577 was the General and Rare Memorials 
concerning Navigation, of John Dee, the celebrated astrologer. In the 
following year appeared a school book, the Christiane pietatis prima 
institutio, in Greek and Latin. It was well printed, the Greek types 
especially being very fine ; in fact some writers consider them to be 
quite as good as those used at the famous Estienne Press at Paris. 

Three devices were used by Day as his marks. The first he used 
was a representation of a skeleton stretched upon a bier, beside which 
stand two men, with a tree in the back ground. The second device, 
brought into use in 1571 was known as the “ Heart” device. This 
mark consisted of two hands holding a slab, upon which is a vessel 
containing a heart, around which are flames. Inscribed on the slab is 
the word “Christus.” A chain is attached to the wrists, which suspends 
a globe, and below this is an illustration of the sun, while the legend 
“Horum Charitas” appears upon a ribbon around the chain. The 
third is perhaps the best-known mark, that of the “‘Sleeper Awakened.” 
In this device there is a representation of a rising sun, and a sleeping 
figure being roused by his companion, with the words “ Arise for it is 
Day.” This is evidently a punning allusion to his name. 

John Day died at Walden, Essex, on the 23rd July, 1584, and 
was buried at Bradley Parva. For a period of nearly forty years he was 
printing and during that period he issued some 245 works, many of 
which are excellent specimens of the typographical art. The name of 
John Day will always hold an honoured place in the annals of English 


printing. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


oo 


REPORTS. 


A SMALL decrease in the number of books issued from the lending 
department of the Ashton-under-Lyne Public Library is shown in the 
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nineteenth Annual Report (1912-13) ; 70,041 as compared with 75,060 
the previous year. The reference library issues have increased from 15,145 
in 1911-12, to 15,548 during the present year. The total number of 
volumes in stock at the end of the year was 20,161, and the number of 
borrowers’ tickets in force 4,056. 


The twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Battersea Public Libraries 
(1912-13) records a stock of 60,130 volumes (central reference 21,042 ; 
lending, 22,085; Lurline Gardens, 8,879; Lammas Hall, 8,124). 
Number of registered borrowers, 13,139 (Central library, 9,150 ; Lurline 
Gardens, 2,482; Lammas Hall, 1,507). ‘The number of volumes issued 
during the year was 424,843 (Central reference, 132,202 ; lending, 
191,708; Lurline Gardens, 59,502 ; Lammas Hall, 41,431). These 
figures show an increase of 5,492 on the total of books issued in 
the previous year. 


In the fifteenth Annual Report of the Brooklyn (U.S.A.) Public 
Library (1912) it is stated that the library system at present consists of 
twenty-eight branches, three stations, nine deposit stations, eleven 
factory stations, three stations in department stores, and 275 
institutions to which travelling libraries are loaned. Seventeen of the 
branches are housed in buildings erected from funds given by Dr. 
Andrew Carnegie, and three more buildings are to be erected from the 
Carnegie fund. A new central library building is also to be erected. 
Progress is reported in the several departments of the library. The 
total number of volumes in all departments is 735,848, and the number 
of books circulated during the year, 4,380,779. 


The jubilee of the Cardiff Public Libraries was celebrated on 
November 4th, 1912, and the Annual Report covering the year 1911-12 is 
therefore, of special interest. In addition to the report on the year’s work 
it contains the address delivered by Sir Frederick Kenyon, principal 
librarian of the British Museum, on the occasion of the jubilee 
celebration, and photographs of the several buildings in which the 
central library has been, and is, housed. A table summarizing the work 
of the libraries since their establishment shows that the annual issue of 
books has increased from 4,343 in 1861-2 to 785,233 in 1911-12. The 
figures for the latter year are made up as follows : Lending libraries, 
349,052 ; reference, 61,660 ; school libraries, 305,531 ; children’s 
halls, 68,990. The number of volumes in stock at the end of the year 
was 187,626 in the central and branch libraries, and 25,439 in the 
school libraries. 


An increase in the be made of the John Crerar Library, Chicago, 
is shown by the eighteenth Annual Report (1912). The number of 
visitors during the year was 154,834, compared with 143,858 the 
preceding year. ‘The library contains 307,350 volumes, 3,699 maps 
and plates, and over 96,000 pamphlets. 

According to the eighth Annual Report of the Zeles Public Library 
(1912-13) the number of volumes in stock is 9,019. The issues through- 
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out the year amount to 98,284 volumes (lending, 72,917; reference, 
25,367). Since the opening of the library in July, 1905, 552,887 
volumes have been issued to the public. The number of registered 
borrowers is 3,373- 


The seventeenth Annual Report of the Kettering Public Library 
(1912-13) records a stock of 11,008 volumes (lending, 8,118; reference, 
2,890). The number of borrowers’ tickets in circulation in 3,462, of 
which 195 are students’ tickets. During the year 81,630 volumes have 
been issued for home reading, and 6,259 for reference, making a 
combined issue of 87,889 volumes. 


The most notable feature of the sixty-first Annual Report of the New 
Bedford (Mass.) Public Library (1912) is the increased use made of it 
consequent upon the completion of the new building. The total 
number of volumes in the library is 152,108, and the circulation of 
books from all departments, 344,150. 


Much useful work has been accomplished during the year at the 
Norwich Public Library. The Annual Report (1912-13) records an 
issue of 94,419 volumes for home reading, an increase of 16,457 on the 
previous year’s total. From the reference department 11,060 volumes 
have been issued. The number of borrowers’ tickets in force is 5,684, 
of which 1,053 are juvenile, and 658 students’ tickets. The systematic 
reorganization of the lending library, section by section, has been 
continued, and during the year the useful arts, fine arts, and language 
and literature classes have been overhauled. 


The Annual Report of the Rochdale Public Libraries and Museum 
(1912-13) shows a slight decrease in the number of books issued from 
the central lending and reference libraries, although the total circulation 
from all departments exceeds that of the previous year by 2,393 volumes. 
The total issue was 181,636 volumes (central lending, 114,959; reference, 
10,657; boys’ library, 20,214; Castleton branch, 35,806). The number 
of volumes in stock at the end of the year was 62,477, of which 39,158 
are in the central lending library, 17,548 in the reference department, 
1,766 in the boys’ library, and 4,005 in the Castleton branch library 
The lending library is being re-classified according to the ‘Subject 
Classification.” The extensions to the building of the art gallery and 
museum were opened on February 7th. 


According to the Annual Report of the Saffron Walden Literary and 
Scientific Institution, 1912, 12,471 volumes were borrowed for home 
reading, and 6,622 were referred to on the library premises. The stock 
of the library has been increased during the year from 16,933 to 17,113 
volumes. 


The twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Zoronto Public Library 
(1912) records progress in the several departments. The valuable 
collection of historical prints illustrative of Canada, presented by Mr. J. 
Ross Robertson, has been supplemented by a further gift of over 400 
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pictures, and has been visited by 26,890 persons. ‘Two more children’s 
rooms have been opened during the year, and the work among children 
has been developed generally. The total circulation of books from the 
Church Street and branch libraries was 785,070, of which number 
485,914 were issued for home reading. The borrowers’ tickets to date 
amount to 29,780; and the total stock in all departments is 212,061 
volumes and pamphlets. 


THE POPULARIZING OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
By Henry A. Snare, Croydon Public Libraries. 


oo 


RANTING that a library is a business concern, and should 
therefore be administered on strictly business lines, it would 
seem to follow as a necessary corollary that it is perfectly in 

order for us to follow the examples of our great commercial houses— 
to the extent of our sorely limited funds—in the employment of every 
honourable means of drawing a larger public, and so to increase the 
popularity of those institutions under our cuntrol. 

Let us then look briefly into some of the methods adopted to 
secure this end. For instance, has it ever struck the reader how many 
of our modern shops are administered on an “ open-access” system? 
Go where you will, it is no uncommon sight to see valuable goods 
openly displayed for public inspection, and notices inviting attendance 
within without fear of being compelled to buy. Now it would seem to 
me that it does not require a very deep knowledge of logic to deduce 
which of two shops, of similar size, stock, and staff, will secure the 
larger cltenté/e ; the old-fashioned shop wherein everything is kept in 
drawers, boxes, and similar receptacles, safe from the clutches of the 
would-be purchaser, or the modern emporium of the Selfridge and 
Harrod’s variety. 

Obviously, ‘‘ open access” pays the tradesman, and if it pays Asm, 
why should it not pay Public Library authorities ? 

But, says one, I do not agree that it is necessary for a library to be 
closely classified. What, then, about our friend the shopkeeper? It 
is apparently to his advantage to have his commodities so arranged, as 
tending to quick service and convenience generally. One of course 
knows perfectly well that it zs sometimes irritating to be sent to the iron- 
mongery department on the third floor for an article which one could 
much more conveniently get at the grocery department on the ground 
floor; but—the municipal library may have all the advantages of 
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classification with none of its disadvantages. Moreover, every time a 
reader wishes to consult the works on any subject, it becomes neces- 
sary for the assistant to c/assify that particular section, and one is 
tempted to wonder how many times in the course of a year certain 
popular subjects are so classified and re-classified. 

Passing to the matter of advertising, one realises immediately that 
we must of necessity be left hopelessly behind by even many of the 
smaller commercial houses ; but even so, there is no reason whatever 
why we should not adopt the frincip/e, and even consider the advisability 
of spending a little more than we do in this direction. 

First, with regard to posters, the main object of which is to compel 
the attention of the passer-by. The day of the prim, neatly printed 
notice is clearly done, and although we can never hope to produce 
anything like the oftentimes beautiful productions of many up-to-date 
business concerns, yet, given a fairly good penman of an artistic turn 
of mind, any library can produce a poster which will arrest at least go 
per cent. of its readers. 

One London library, for example, exhibits very effective notices on 
dark green end-paper, lettered with Chinese white ; another uses boards 
measuring about 6 ft. x 3 ft., boldly lettered in red and black ; while 
the particular notice I have in mind at present is a glorious mixture of 
black, red, yellow, green, and blue. 

As to advertising in the Press, few, if any, libraries can afford to 
spend money in this direction; but, nevertheless, it is an effective 
means of appealing to a wide circle, and if the matter is written in a 
popular form most local editors will insert paragraphs on the “ Work of 
the Libraries” from time to time. A veadad/e statement of issues, 
descriptions of notable additions, accounts of lectures, elucidation of 
“Queer Queries” propounded to the reference staff; all these things 
will prove of interest to a large number of readers, and incidentally 
advertise the library. 

In passing it may perhaps be worth mentioning that a good idea 
for increasing the circulation of Library Magazines is to include in each 
issue an article on some interesting local historical item, if possible with 
an illustration. 

For several years past, however, the great ambition of our 
commercial houses has been to get at the sdividua/ by any possible 
means ranging from the postal circular to elaborate concerts. It is 
really strange how little we have done in this work of individual 
conversion, and the present would therefore seem a fitting place at 
which to make a few suggestions as to how this desirable end may be 
achieved. 

Quite a novel idea it to invite the various local Ratepayers’ 
Associations to spend an evening at the library for some such programme 
as follows: —(1.) A brief talk on the library, its objects and treasures ; 
followed by a similarly brief talk on some interesting points connected 
with the history of the district, particularly indicating the value of a good 
local collection. (2.) An exhibition of books on representative topics, 
each certain to appeal to somebody present. (3.) For the benefit of 
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those of a more practical turn of mind, an exhibition of library 
appliances might be arranged. 

Such meetings have been most successful at Croydon, proving 
that the ratepayer is not such a terrible person after all if he can only 
be convinced that he is getting good value for his money. The details 
of such a meeting may be described in a subsequent article. 

Another suggestion is that a card register of every local scientific, 
literary, and similar society, should be made, and the secretary invited 
to supply a syllabus of meetings; the librarian in turn giving a list of 
the material possessed by the library bearing on the same. I would go 
even further, and venture to say that the librarian would find many 
willing volunteer helpers in the ranks of such societies. 

As a corollary to the foregoing, every assistant should be encouraged 
to take up secretarial and other work connected with churches and 
chapels and other societies where such posts are of a voluntary nature ; 
the object being to introduce the /ersona/ element. 

Lastly, all suitable societies should be asked to make the library 
their headquarters and, if possible, the place at which the annual 
meeting is held. And so one might continue to suggest, but space 
forbids. Lectures, holiday and print exhibitions, meetings of societies 
specializing in particular branches of knowledge ; all these are legitimate 
means of popularizing the library’s resources, possessing the supreme 
merit of costing practically nothing so far as mere “ lucre” is concerned. 


REMINISCENCES OF A RECENT OPENING 
OF A BRANCH LIBRARY. 


Scene: Zhe white reading room of a new Branch Library building. 
A raised platform with Mayor, Mayoress, Members of Corporation 
and their ladies. Before them, fanning themselves vigorously, an 
audience of the Best People of the District. 

Chorus of small children, with solemn faces, impounded in 
gallery above, over whom a conductor sways impressively a huge 
gold-mounted ebony baton. 

Now chirrup we 
Right merrily 
“The Comrades’ Glee 
Of Hope,” 
With melody 
Thus fittingly 
A Libberry 
To ope. 


Thunderous applause. 
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The Chairman : “1 rise to express my sense of the auspiciousness 
of the occasion (Hear, hear /). The Assyrians had libraries of bricks; 
to-day we have a library of bricks, with some stone in front to promote 
the dignity of the building. The Greeks and Romans had libraries, 
and so had the medizval monks, which facts prove conclusively that 
libraries are a good thing (Cheers). What are the peopie going to do 
with their library? Yes, what ?—that is what we want to know (7remen- 
dous applause). We have lost hundreds of books from our Central 
Library since our last branch was opened—I mean we have lost the 
readers—that is to say, they now use the branch instead of the Central, 
which proves conclusively that branches are a good thing(Aore applause). 
I will call upon the Worshipful Mayor to declare the branch open.” 

The Mayor ; “ Ladies and Gentlemen. I have received a key which 
won't open any door, and is therefore useless when I return home from 
nocturnal wanderings. ‘The chairman has said all the brilliant things I 
wanted to say (Cheers), but this is a great day of my life. ‘This is 
an-er-a-magnificent—yes, magnificent building, and I hope will be a 
useful one. I wasted my youth by not reading all the best books in 
the world (//ear, fear). Now everyone may refrain from following my 
example by coming to this lovely room. Reflect that behind the white- 
wash of these walls there are solid bricks. It is a parable; behind the 
uninviting covers cf books there is the gold and the pearls of wisdom 
(Great ovation). 1 leave that beautiful thought with you as I declare 
the building open to the public.” 

Counatlor Jinks, very uncomfortably hot in his robes: “1 havea 
pleasant task to perform, Mr. Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to His Worship for uttering the wonderful words of beauty, wisdom, 
and prophesy which have just fallen from his lips. Our town has a 
history ; I won’t say that all towns have not; I say ours has (More 
cheers). We have progressed. Three hundred years ago there were 
green fields about here; cock-fighting flourished, lovers wandered in the 
shade. Was it not a waste of good land? Now—credit it or not as you 
will, but the fact remains—thousands of houses cover the fields, and we 
realise the inner beauty of the poet’s lovely stave :— 

Wot use is greenstuff in a tahn, 
Excep’ a bunch o’ crease for tea ? 

I like me streets all nice and brahn— 
An’ Beerbohm for me only Tree. 


(Another ovation), and—don’t interrupt me, ladies and gentlemen, 
please—we have our shops, our slums, our local coffin-maker. Yes, 
progress is written all over the town ; and therefore our warmest thanks 
are due to our worthy Mayor, and I move we give them to him.” 
Councillor Buster; “* Pleasures are like poppies spread,’ Mr. 
Chairman. ‘That has no bearing on the vote which I rise to second, 
but in the interests of my Party, which is the only reason for my trivial 
existence (Loud cheers), it is necessary that I demonstrate that a member 
of the discredited opposition has not a monopoly of poetical quotation. 
Libraries are good things ; Mayors are better; the former provides 
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books, the latter provide tea. When a town therefore has the combin- 
ation is it not a paradise?” (Zhunderous applause, during which the 
architect creeps up to the chairman). 

The Architect (sotto-voce) “‘ Walls are scarcely dry yet ; this stamping 
may dislodge the plaster on the ceiling.” 

Counallor Buster (continuing): “Therefore I propose that the 
meeting cheers our Mayor.” (Zhe meeting does). 


Chotr of small children (with ecstasy) : 


O hills and vales of pleasure, 
O waterfalls and brooks, 

I love you without measure, 
And love your lovely looks. 

But, oh! you do not treasure 
A libberry of books. 


O mountains with the snow on 
Your summits pearly white, 

I love to watch the glow on 
Your tops at even’ bright. 

But, oh! no books you show on 
Your summits of delight. 


Long continued applause. 


Counallor Hawler: “1 am a good speaker, I know it; I some- 
times joke to the purpose ; in fact, I am regarded as a good all-round 
man (Groans). ‘This I attribute to the fact that I always read books, 
especially when walking in the streets. I remember as the central 
incident of my career reading the immortal pages—of—well, I can’t 
remember the book with confidence—it’s in the library—as I was 
walking down the High Street. Owing to my devotion to the story— 
I mean the author’s argument—I collided with a lamp-post. The 
impact of my nose and the object gave me greater illumination than 
many books. I regret to say that the lamp-post was repaired at public 
expense (More groans). However, all books are not good for all men. 
I would quote a musty proverb, but I will refrain (Cheers). I must 
explain, however, that it is about “what is one man’s meat”; you 
know the rest. Well then, some prefer Bacon, others prefer Lamb, but 
rarely both (Dead silence). Gentlemen! really, that’s a joke (St/ence 
continues). It is with pleasure that I propose our heartiest thanks to 
the Chairman.” 

Councillor Gerrybild ; “My friend says well. Our Chairman is the 
best in the world (Vociferous cheers). At the meetings of the Committee 
he fixes us with his eye, and says ‘ Mr. So-and-So you know all about 
this ; do it... We never do know all about it, but we do it ; that, ladies 
and gentlemen, is why our libraries have progressed ; therefore, all 
thanks are due to our worthy Chairman. I second the vote.” 

The Chairman: “Thank you all. I won’t speak again (Cheers), 
but we will ask you to see the building. The lucid speeches we have 
made have apprised you of our ideals and our progress towards them. 
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My heart is full, but the flesh is weak, and tea awaits us at the Town 
Hall. If this should be my last word, let there be graven on the end of 
the centre book-case here under my name the lovely words, ‘si 
monumentum requieris, circumspice !’ ” 
Chorus of children :— 
God bless our noble Mayor, 
Robed in his scarlet rare, 
God bless our Mayor. 
Long may he glorious be 
Filled with felicity 
In filling us with tea, 
God save the Mayor. 
The audience joins tn heartily ; then breaks up and dashes round the 


building ere escaping quickly to the Town Hail. 
JuvVENAL JUNIOR. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


8 


GUIDE TO THE BEST FICTION. 


In its new edition, Dr. Ernest A. Baker’s Guide to the best fiction in 
English (1913; post 4to, 813 pp.; Messrs. Geo. Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 
price 21s. net) has grown to imposing dimensions. The whole book 
has been revised thoroughly, and extended so as to include all important 
novels published since, and a number that were omitted from the 
previous edition. The general arrangement of the Guide is, as before, 
according to the nationalities of authors with period sub-divisions. 
A huge index of “authors, titles, subjects, historical names and 
allusions, places, characters, &c.”—for which we have to thank Mrs. and 
Miss Baker—supplies the necessary key to the arrangement of the 
entries and their contents. We notice that a number of the annotations 
have been entirely rewritten, generally with the seeming object of 
substituting information for adjectives. Altogether Dr. Baker must 
have undertaken an enormous amount of labour in order to produce 
this edition, which might almost be called a new book rather than a new 
edition. Naturally the work reflects the compiler’s opinions to a great 
extent ; and equally naturally those opinions will not be regarded with 
uniform approval by other people. We have been disappointed, 
personally, by the notice given to some of our favourite books ; but that 
disappointment does not blind us to the value and interest of this 
enormous collection of information regarding fiction of all kinds. 
Dr. Baker has tried to make his guide of value to the student of 
literature ; but it will be more valuable to the ordinary reader, and 
most valuable of all to the librarian—to whom, indeed, it must prove 
indispensable. 
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PRACTICAL CLASSIFICATION. 


The thanks of all students of the subject of classification should be 
extended to Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers for his Short Course in Practical 
Classification: with special reference to the Decimal and Subject schemes 
(1913; royal 8vo., bds., 48 pp.; Library Association, price rs. net). 
In this teaching outline—which has been reprinted from the Zzdrary 
Association Record—the author has avoided the vague theorizing into 
which writers on classification fall so easily, and has contented himself 
with supplying “ severely practical hints on the methods of approaching 
a classification scheme, the difficulties most frequently encountered in 
applying it, and how to overcome them, and carefully selected book- 
titles which illustrate these things.” The course is divided into ten 
lessons, of which the first treats of the general method of approach and 
the practical rules of classification, and the remainder (2-10) are con- 
cerned with special classes of literature. ‘Throughout the lessons the 
author is consistently practical, and—a most difficult quality to achieve 
—impartial in his treatment of schemes and ideas. The method of 
each lesson is, first, to define the subjects and indicate the chief diffi- 
culties ; next, to indicate a brief course of reading; and, finally, to 
supply a list of questions. ‘Two test examination papers are also 
included. 


>< 
REVIEWS. 
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MODERN HISTORY. 


To write a modern history is a difficult task, because until a certain 
time has elapsed things do not assume their right proportions. Mr. 
R. H. Gretton, however, in A Modern History of the English People 
(2 vols., 8vo., pp. 448, 368; Messrs. Grant Richards, Ltd.; price 7s. 6d. 
net each), has performed this task very creditably. The work embraces 
the period from 1880 to 1910, the first volume closing with the year 
1898. As the author states in the preface, “the changes which took 
place in English life between the years 1880 and 1910 were changes 
affecting every activity of the nation, corporate and individual. They 
concerned political ideas, social habits and commercial methods, 
religious outlook and material equipment, education and the house- 
keeper's supplies, keeping of holidays and furnishing of houses, 
philosophical speculation and the pursuits of a clerk’s Saturday after- 
noons. After long incubation, the changes came about so swiftly that 
their magnitude was not recognised.” Yet these changes have had a 
very real effect on the life and character of the English people. An 
essential part of the scheme of the present work is a consideration of 
social and economic changes, and social and commercial life are 
blended with politics in a way that makes interesting reading. For 
example, the reader’s attention is diverted from the troubles of the 
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Unionist Ministry to the trial and tragic death of Whittaker Wright. 
Motor cabs, flying machines, Suffragettes, etc., are dealt with in turn, 
and even the one-time popular but mercifully forgotten air, “ ‘Ta-ra-ra- 
boom-de-ay,” receives mention. ‘This history of the present generation 
is written impartially, and cannot fail to be of interest to present-day 
readers. 

THE MIDDLE AGES. 


The ways and manners of the Middle Ages afford an inexhaustible 
fund of interest and instruction to all readers, as the well-thumbed 
pages of the works of Lacroix and others attest. It was distinctly a 
good idea that prompted the writing of 7x Feudal Times: Socal Life in 
the Middle Ages, by E. M. Tappan (1913; cr. 8vo., illus., 361 pp. ; 
Messrs. Geo. G. Harrap & Co., price 5s. net). This book consists of 
a series of simply-written chapters, very fully illustrated from contem- 
porary sources, on such topics as knighthood and chivalry; daily life 
in castles, manors, and towns ; pilgrimages and crusades ; monasteries, 
commerce, education, science and art, etc. It thus forms a most 
useful reference work on the life of the people in the Middle Ages, and 
is at the same time a highly interesting narrative. It is equally suitable 
for adults and elder children. 


MODERN CHILE. 

Mr. W. H. Koebel is well known to readers as a writer of books 
of travel, and his latest work on Afodern Chile (8vo., illus., pp. x. + 
278; Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, price 1os. 6d. net) gives an excellent 
impression of that interesting country. In the chapter on ‘The 
Chilian at Home” Mr. Koebel corrects the theory that the skin of the 
average Chilian has a dusky hue. “ The Chilian of the middle and 
upper classes,” he states, ‘‘does not necessarily tend in the least 
towards duskiness. On the contrary, the proportion of fair-com- 
plexioned and blue-eyed men belonging to these social strata in the 
Republic is, I imagine, considerably in excess of that which obtains in 
Spain.” The courtesy and consideration of the Chilian, he says, are 
undeniable, but punctuality is not one of his virtues. Several of the 
more important towns, such as Valparaiso, Santiago, and San José, are 
described as regards their surroundings, people, and industries ; and 
there are interesting chapters on fruit and flowers and the nitrate wealth 
of Chile. ‘Ihe book is illustrated with reproductions of photographs 
and a map; altogether it gives one a very good idea of the appearance 
of the country, and the manners and customs of its inhabitants. 


SALISBURY PLAIN. 

An interesting contribution to English history and topography is 
supplied by Ella Noyes in Sadisbury Plain (large 8vo., illus., pp. xii. + 
320; Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, price ros. 6d. net). From an 
archeological standpoint, Salisbury Plain, with its romantic history and 
associations, is one of the most interesting spots in our country. The 
mystery of Stonehenge, the architectural beauty of the Cathedral, the 
quaint old houses in the city, the old churches, and the customs of the 
village folk must appeal strongly to the student of history and romance 
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All these, and the natural beauty of the district, are described in the 
present work. Dainty illustrations in colour and line, by Dora Noyes, 
give additional charm to the book. 


“THE EVERYMAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA.” 


The fourth volume of Zhe Everyman Encyclopedia (Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1s. net) embraces “ Church” to “ Decize.” Con- 
tained within its compass of 640 pages is a large quantity of useful and 
up-to-date information. We are pleased to note that in the present 
volume the populations of the several towns have been brought up to 
the date of the last census. We should have liked to have seen a 
little more space devoted to the subject of classification. For instance, 
no mention is made of the modern practical schemes of Brown, Cutter, 
and Dewey. Notwithstanding, it can be recommended for its general 
information and accuracy. Taking its low price into consideration, 
this encyclopedia is a marvellous production. 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 

A handy little book on Zhe National Reserve (Messrs. Gale & 
Polden, Ltd., price 1s.) has been written by Mr. A. T. Chapman. The 
author is a lieutenant of the 1st Batt. Surrey National Reserve. The 
Reserve force, comprised as it is of ex-Regulars from all branches of 
the service, is difficult to organize into an efficient working unit ; and 
this book, which contains hints on organizing a battalion, should be 
very useful. The book is of a size that can be carried conveniently in 
the pocket. 

OPERA PLOTS. 

A handy guide to the plots and characters of the standard operas 
has been provided by J. Walker McSpadden in his Opera Synopses 
(1913; post 8vo., frontis., 336 pp. ; Messrs. Geo. G. Harrap & Co., 
price 3s. 6d. net). It summarises sixty-four of the most-played grand 
and light operas, and includes so recent a production as “ Der Rosen- 
kavalier.” ‘The synopses are admirably lucid—no easy result in the 
case of the lighter operas !—and sufficiently short for hasty reference, 
and yet are long enough to offer some pleasant reading. It is altogether 
a most useful and interesting little volume. 


BUILDING FOR ALL. 


In Every Man his own Builder: “a book for everyone who owns 
a piece of land,” by George Gordon Samson (1913; cr. 8vo., illus., 
plans, xii. + 350 pp.; Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son, price §s. net), 
the idea is to supply sufficient practical information to enable any man 
of normal bodily strength to build his own house without the aid of 
skilled labour. Detailed instructions, copivusly illustrated by working 
drawings, are given for all the stages of house-making, from digging the 
foundations to paper-hanging. ‘There are also chapters on the making 
of bricks, wells, thatching, galvanized iron buildings, etc. According to 
the author, there seems to be no particular difficulty in any one of the 
Operations in building a house ; and the real secret of completing the 
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work satisfactorily lies in knowing in what order to perform the opera- 
tions. The author has simple houses suitable for rural districts par- 
ticularly in view throughout. Even to the person who does not intend 
to build his own house, but who is ready for repairing work and little 
improvements, this book should be useful owing to the mass of practical 
information it contains. 


THE NEW BOHN’S LIBRARY. 

Messrs. Geo. Bell & Sons, Ltd., are to be congratulated on their 
enterprise in re-issuing their wonderful library of standard literature under 
the title of “ Bohn’s Popular Library,” at the low price of 1s. net per 
volume. When the “ Library” was inaugurated in 1847, it marked an 
epoch in popular publishing ; and Messrs. Bell, since they took over 
the rights in 1864, have done much to improve and extend the scope 
of the collection, and to secure for it the acknowledged place of the 
most extensive uniform edition of the best books. Among the first 
twenty volumes of the new issue, there are many interesting items. 
Burton’s Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al- Madinah and Meccah 
(2 vols.), edited by Lady Burton, will recall many pleasantly exciting 
hours spent over its pages. It is a book that cannot get “ out of date” 
owing to its vivid presentation of Arabia and its peoples as they were. 
The translation of Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit under the title of 
Poetry and Truth from my own Life (2 vols.), by Minna Steele Smith, 
is a well-known personal “confession” that needs no recommendation 
te the lover of literature and the student of human nature. On the 
fictional side, An Lyyptian Princess, by Georg Ebers, is given a 
deservedly prominent place. Classical poetry is represented by Calver- 
ley’s translation of the Jdylls of Theocritus and the Eclogues of Virgil, 
those deservedly popular favourites that will never die. ‘The student 
of history will find pleasure in re-reading the fascinating story of the 
downfall of Napoleon I. in George Hooper’s Waterloo. Motley’s Rise 
of the Dutch Republic, in three volumes, is also included in the series. 
To be able to obtain this work in a very convenient size, and at such a 
small cost, is an opportunity that the student should not be slow to 
grasp. From the material aspect the books are good; they are well 
printed on satisfactory paper aad encased in neat bindings. Having 
regard to their small cost they are a marvel of book production. 


>< 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 


HE Spring Meeting of the branch was held at Bolton on Friday, 
April 11th; by invitation of the Public Libraries Committee. 
Notwithstanding the bad weather which prevailed (there was a 

thick covering of snow on the roads) a good attendance was secured, 
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about forty-five members and friends being present. At 3.30 the visitors 
were driven to the three new Carnegie branches at Astley Bridge, 
Halliwell, and Great Lever, returning to the Town Hall for tea, which 
was served in the Mayor's dining-room. A welcome was extended by 
Alderman F. A. Horridge on behalf of the host, Alderman Dr. Young, 
the Mayor, who was unfortunately prevented from being present. 

After tea, the business meeting took place under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Charles Madeley, president of the branch, supported by Alder- 
man Horridge, chairman of the Bolton Public Libraries Committee, 
Mr. S. Parker, Town Clerk of Bolton, Messrs. Henry Guppy, M.A., 
G. T. Shaw, C. W. Sutton, M.A., A. Sparke, F.R.S.L., and many 
librarians and committee men from the branch. 

When the formal business was concluded, Mr. Sparke read a paper 
on “Town Bibliographies,” in which he considered the nature of such 
works, with special reference, in illustration, to his recently issued ' 
bibliography of Bolton. Mr. T. W. Wright, assistant-in-charge of the ' 
Bolton Central Lending Library, then read a paper on “ The Relation- 
ship of the Public Library to Local Societies,” in which he offered 
suggestions as to the best means by which library authorities could help 
local work. Mr. F. W. C. Pepper concluded with a thoughtful paper ' 
on “ The Classification of Biography,” in which he maintained that the 
advantage lay in placing biographies with the subjects to which they 
relate, rather than in arranging all biographies together. 

Discussions followed each paper, and the meeting closed with 
votes of thanks to the Library Committee and to Mr. Sparke for their 1! 
hospitality. 


BANQUET TO DR. CARNEGIE, 


The banquet given by the Library Association at the Hotel Cecil 
on Monday, June 2nd, to Dr. Andrew Carnegie was a mixed success. B 
The attendance was all that could be desired, over four hundred . 
persons being present, including many distinguished librarians and 
numerous civic dignitaries. After-dinner speeches on formal occasions 
of this nature are apt to incline towards dulness ; but the aridity and 
length of the speeches on this occasion must surely have established a 
record. The situation was redeemed to some extent by excellent 
speeches from the President of the Association (Mr. Frank J. To 
Leslie, F.R.G.S.), and Dr. Carnegie. Owing to the inordinate diffuse- 
ness of the earlier speakers the approach of midnight saw the toast list 
only half completed, and the remaining toasts had to be disposed of 


summarily. A musical programme had also been arranged, but only Vv 
three items from it could be achieved. “A good dinner spoiled by . 
dreary speeches,” was the general verdict, and this opinion seems to cop 
have been shared by the press which has given only the scantiest 

notice to this important public function. ad 
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For STUDY AND RECREATION, 
Including— 
LITERARY, EDUCATIONAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL, 
and all other subjects. 


Over a 1,000,000 volumes in stock. Library Replacements a Speciality. 
SECOND HAND at HALF PRICES! — New at 25 per cent. discount. — Special Terms to Libraries. 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. -- Books sent on approval. 


BOOKS BOUGHT: Best Prices given. 
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The LIBRARY WORLD 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Librarians, 
Established 1898. 


Readers are reminded that 


THE NEW VOLUME 


commences with the July issue 


The Subscription Rates are as follows :— 


| copy . 7 0 
2 copies 13 0 
3 18 0 
Special 4 23 Post to 
quoted for any address 


By subscribing direct the punctual receipt of the magazine is assured. 
Subscribers also receive the TrrLe-PAGE AND INDEX to the volume without 
charge (price to non-subscribers 6d. net). 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


To the Manager, The Library World, 
47, Hartham Road, LONDON, N. 


Please enter my name as a Subscriber to The Library World for 
Volume XVI, July 1913—-June 1914, and send 
copy (ies) for which I enclose . to the following 
address. 


Name 


Address 


Cheques, Postal Orders, &c., should be made payable to The Library World 
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A Card Catalogue without sufficient 
guides is like a country cross-road 
without a guide post 


The former causes delay and inconvenience to the consultant as the latter does 
to the traveller. 

Looking for a card in a cabinet with few guides is as tedious as looking for a book in 
an open-access library without shelf guides. Time is wasted in unnecessary turning 
over of other cards. Where the catalogue is split up into small divisions by means of 
guide cards, the reader can turn up a required card in a very short time. 
To obtain the full benefit from a Card Catalogue, a set of Guides should be used 
large enough to allow one guide to every fifteen cards. If you have an alphabetic 
catalogue of about 15.000 cards, you require an alphabetic set of 800 sub-divisions 
and 200 blank guides tor special headings. If you have a subject classification, you 
require 1,000 blank guides, part with 4rd cut tabs for main headings, and part with 
ith cut tabs for sub-divisions. 


The inferiority of the ordinary guide 
for Library Catalogues 


The vital part of the guide card is also the most vulnerable. The tab, on which the 
heading is written or printed projects above the cards and bears the brunt of the 
hard usage to which every card catalogue is subjected. The ordinary guide tends 
to bend and soon becomes shabby and illegible. 


The Guide for the Catalogue 


The Libraco Xylo Tab Guide has a specially strengthened tab covered with Xylonite 
by an invented process. It will stand a very large amount of handling and will not 


show signs of wear even after several years of use. For written headings 
a specially prepared “ Matt” surface 
has been produced. It is easy to write on, and inscriptions can be erased 


subsequently, if necessary, without damage to the guide. 
For printed alphabetic headings transparent Xylonite is used, the printing being 
done on the card and the Xylonite applied afterwards. 


Samples will be sent on application 


Matt Surface Guides —... ... 8/o per 100 
Alphabetic Sets (25 divisions) 2/0 per set 
40 ) 3/6 per set 

( So per set 

) 126 per set 
Specially Printed Guides 15/0 per 100 


Many thousand of these Xylo 
Tab Guides are in use in large 
— Libraries and Institutions 


Libraco Limited 
62 Cannon Street 
London 


When writing to Advertisers please mention ** The Library World? 
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THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
C— AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES Co 


BY 


W. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “The Children’s Library,” etc. 
AND 


JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc. Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 


This Manual is a revision and extension of the articles 
that have appeared in the “Library World,” with much 
additional matter. Included also are chapters on OTHERJ 
— LIBRARY USES OF CARDS. ————J 


CONTENTS. 
Part I.—Carp 


Chapter I. Introductory. 
mit II, Card Catalogue Fittings and Mechanism. 
m Ill. Cards: Their Varieties and Cost. 
ye IV. Printed or Written Cards. 
Vv. Author Cards. 
+ VI. Title Cards. 
be VII. Subject Cards: Classified. 
ws VIII, Subject Cards: Alphabetical. 
oe IX. Guiding and Indexing. 
xX. Miscellaneous Hints. 


Part IIl.—Orner Lisprary Uses or Carbs. 


Chapter XI. The Use of Cards in Rook Selection. 
a XII. The Card Stock Register. 
“A XIII, The Card Inventory. 
si XIV. The Periodical Check. 
a Select Bibliography of Card Cataloguing. 
NDEX. 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 69, Great Russell Street, W.C, 
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